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For “THE FRIEND.” 


Extracts From the Diary and Letters of Re- 
becca W. Kite. 

As this dear friend was concerned to live in 
the fear of the Lord, perhaps there might be 
a little service in placing some extracts from 
her diary before those who have known her. 

Rebecca W. Kite was the daughter of Hiram 
and Elizabeth Walton. She was born at White 
Marsh, Pa., on the 20th of Ninth Month, 1810. 

In her seventeenth year, Rebecca accepted 
@ position as teacher in Friends’ School at 
Medford, N. J.; while there, about four years 
later, she made application and was received 
into membership in the Religious Society of 
Friends. 

Her attachment to its principles and testi- 
monies was sincere and lasting. ‘‘She bought 
the Truth and sold it not.’’ 

No memoranda are found earlier than 1845, 
under which date she writes : 

First Month 2lst.—Read over old letters 
received from 1828 to 1841. 

I hope to treasure up the past exercises of 














We eat that which is good by practicing it. 
It is by obedience to the life offered that we 
eat the bread of life and take it in to bea 
part of our being. Only thus is good, spirit- 
ual character built up and maintained in 
strength and health. If we want the bread of 
heaven, we must pray for it in terms of exer- 
cise by obedience. How long will that food 
oe mi be offered at the door of our mouth if we do 

or SELLA, Sie, not seize upon it by the assimilative work of 

No. 140 N. SIXTEENTH STREET, Para. obedience? 

Entered assecond-class matter at Philadelphia P. O. The disciple is not above his Master, and 
such is the way by which the Master said He 
was nourished in His service on earth. ‘‘ My 
food and my drink,’’ said He, ‘‘ is to do the will 
of Him that sent Me, and to finish His work.” 
So He lived by the Father. ‘‘As the living 
Father hath sent me, and I live by the Father, 
even so he that eateth Me shall live by Me.”’ 
He that doeth the will of Christ who sent us 
to finish His work and ‘‘ make up that which 
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Articles designed for insertion to be addressed to 



















THERE are two who have had the opportuni- 
ty to walk upon this earth, the Son of Man 
and thyself. How do your walks compare? 

























THE riches of poverty and the poverty of 
riches are doubtless distributed by a better 
Wisdom than ours, where they will do the 
most good in gathering to the eternal satisfac- 
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he my several friends for me, and improve by 
a tion. is behind for his body’s sake,’’ is he that| the counsel given. All the epistles from one 
= ; nen eateth Him by obeying the manifestations of | fiend were fraught with desires that | might 
that THERE is an “‘ anointed activity,” and an His Spirit. For tothe Father He said, ‘‘ As pray without ceasing. | hope | may remem 
nai anointed inactivity. Not all religious effort : ; ber this, for I believe it is the only way for us 


Thou hast sent Me into the world, even so 
have I also sent them-into the world.’’ 

This conformity to the image of Christ by 
the practice of His will is for our meat and 
drink. This is the living by Him and the eat- 
ing of Him. This is the process of imbibing 
of that Spirit which is the purchase of His 


to make progress in the right path. 

[Rebecca Walton was at this time teaching 
a <1 Preparative Meeting School at Block- 
ley. 

In her fifteenth year, Rebecca Walton en- 
tered Thomas Kite’s family, who watched over 
her with a fatherly care and concern. She 
ever found in Thomas Kite a friend and coun- 


is creaturely because active, nor all inactivity 
creaturely because guiet. There is at times a 
“masterly inactivity,” wherein the waiting 
Christian becomes Master-ful for every good 
word or work, anointed because appointed. 








































sede Eating to Some Purpose. , pennies ~ a Soe e 
i Though, like most things written, the fol- flesh and His blood, as given ‘‘ for the life of | 8¢ on e thus a ~ of er ag i 

I . : the world.” As often as we eat and drink n the evening of the 24th of First Month, 
my loving may seem in substance a re-echo, yet} thily by the practice of His Spiri receiving intelligence of the extreme ill- 
mt those are never vain repetitions which are | ‘U8 Worthuly by the practice of His Spirit, we 


ness of Thomas Kite, I went into the city. As 
I sat by his bedside, at one time, he asked me 






freshly revived as due at the season. ** do show forth the Lord’s death,’’ which pro- 




























































































= It is appointed that further and deeper ex- vided for man the more abundant life. if I — repeat a giving the ac- 
i ise than that of the mouth shall complete : : erent of Lasaren, > a Sy Sen 
>A ercise t - THERE often are young people in the neigh-| said: ‘‘Since my brother has been sick I have 
if the eating uf our food. ‘‘If a man will not|borhood who seem almost alone. They have|remembered the language of the Saviour, 

mbt § work, neither shall he eat;’’ and without gen-|few friends. Perhaps they are not attractive | ‘‘ Lord, he whom Thou lovest is sick.”’ 
eral bodily exertion he does not eat in its real = — _ 4 — of y ee Se — = him till 
ete a ; : ey are left outside the happy circle. Nobody | (near) half past nine o’clock, when, perceiv- 
ard b _ : that ~ he does not a his food gives them any attention. Here is an oppor-| ing a change, we arose and stood around the 
LUA or assimilation into his body. Of this process, | tunity for those who have in them the true|bed. The breathing became more and more 
rs mastication is but the first stage. And some | spirit of Christ to show that spirit in a way | quiet, till, without any struggle or movement 
ied) | Persons pass on too much of that work for the which will prove full of blessing and comfort. | of the body whatever, he calmly drew the last 
stomach to do, or carry it as a burden till We 7 e especially roe to ae oat breath; - cae it was like an infant sink- 

‘ ; < : : people. an evening party, for example, | ing into slumber. 

‘sii bodily exercise has enlivened the digestion, | if there is one person whom nobody is talking} Thus finished the earthly race of one who 
e wip id prepared the nutriment in the body to} to, whom nobody seems to think of, that is | early gave himself up to be made an instrument 
-s build up its tissue in every part. So bread|the very person to whom you should go with | in the hands of the Most High, to turn the feet 
: is not actually given to us, or made our own, | your warmest love. There is something very | of the people in the paths of righteousness, in 
inf till it enters into our constitution. beautiful in the act of those who turn away} which he faithfully labored; and now we 


: dh anal : from their own familiar friends and devote an 

_ sincerely ask, “Give us this day our| evening or part of an evening to making a 
ly bread, when we co-operate with the | stranger happy. That is what Christ would 

ptocess of making it our own by obedience. | do.—2xchange. [Also after meetings. ] 










doubt not his purified spirit is clad in white 
robes, mingling with the just of all genera- 
tions, singing the holy song of praise to Him 
who has given the victory. 


YIM 
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ruled, does fora man. For when he is men- 
tally exhausted and comes, with a brain ting- 

with the irritating events of his day’s 
work, to sit down to his dinner table, and hears 
dissenting voices, growing high-pitched and 
strident as they argue, he must inevitably re- 
ceive an injury more serious than if his fam- 
ily set a stumbling block for his weary feet. 
Digestion too often waits on cheerfulness to 
supply it with energy, and the feast on which 
even a cordon-bleu has exercised his highest 
skill, neither charms the palate nor builds up 
the wasted energies while the mother is re- 
proaching her sons, and the daughters are dia- 
puting over trivial facts of no value to any 
creature in the world. 

Many a gray head, many a stooping shoul- 
der, shows the result of a life which is divided 
between too strenuous labor in the routine of 
commercial or professional life, and the fret 
and friction of a family that may yet feel truly 
bereaved when the collapse comes. The never- 
rested machinery of heart and brain stands still 
and they who weep, wonder what could have 
shut him off in mid-career. Totally unconscious 
of what they were doing, undisciplined and 
unrestrained natures have destroyed not only 
the grace of their own lives, but worn out, as 
sharp-toothed saws wear, the fibre and strength 
of the heart they fancied they loved faith- 
fully. 

And moving inward from the extended cir- 
cle of the family, whose divided and diffused 
interests hinder our perception of the evil ac- 
complished, let us look at the father and moth- 
er, the husband and wife, from whose united 
strength and love should emanate the radiating 
vitality on which domestic happiness depends. 
What do we find in half the married pairs? 
Standing shoulder to shoulder they are yet ac- 
complishing little for each other and less for 
the children born of their plighted love. Each 
wasting all the force of will and wit in striving 
to draw the other into an unwelcome path; 
each trying to compel the other to effect their 
mutual purpose by a plan of their own. 

Many and many a man and woman absolutely 
thwart and benumb every faculty for good, 
possessed by their wives and husbands, by con- 
tending over every proposition which is origi- 
nal in either mind. Not understanding, not 
having that point of view, the natural propen- 
sity is to call in question the wisdom, the good 
sense, the propriety, the reasonableness of 
things outside of either their experience or 
comprehension. The mere fact of cleverness 
does not entitle a woman to sit in judgment 
upon things outside her knowledge and fre- 
quently only to be understood by minds edu- 
cated on the subject of special training. ll 
the learning of the schools, all the astuteness 
“of a Daniel come to judgment,” does not fit 
aman to diagnose the source of domestic dif- 
ficulties or decide all the methods of governing 
and disciplining the children, whom he sees 
for perhaps an hour in the day, and if he is 
not a too ardent lover of *‘sport,’’ two or 
three more on ‘‘ Sunday.” 

What are they married for, this feminine na- 
ture and mind and this masculine nature and 
mind, but to complete the unity of those qual- 
ities which are equally necessary to a perfect 
home? Why not trust that the woman has 
her own field of superior knowledge, and the 
man his place, about which there should be no 


contention of administration and provision and 
strong defence? 

Why can we not, each for the other, see 
and enjoy the work done, the good purpose 
bruught to good conclusion, and not lose time 
trying to make our help-meet do it in an un- 
usual and to them, feeble fashion? 

There is too little trust in each other, too 
great readiness to cry: ‘*I told you so,”’ when 
a thing dune against our judgment comes to 
grief. We do not marry to discover each oth- 
er’s weaknesses and fight them into submis- 
sion. We have come together to supplement 
each other, and to be eternal auxiliaries. We 
have not vowed our lifeless fidelity and serv- 
ice for the purpose of changing the life we 
serve, into a replica of our own. We do not 
want either to be effaced, or to lose the indi- 
viduality which has been so charming in the 
man or woman we love. 

We have but to watch the most common- 
place act in nature as she demonstrates in her 
clear fashion by the material things at her 
wide command, what are the results of attri- 
tion and wearing friction on her choicest 
growths. The lovely, vigorous vine fretting 
itself against the rock over which it climbs, 
bleeds, breaks and dies. The strong, stern 
rock yields to the persistent wave, atom after 
atom, until deep hollows, incredibly deep, show 
what can be worked by constant fret and fric- 
tion, even in the defiant hardness of granite. 
None of us are unfamiliar with the horror of 
death by torture of dropping water. Let us 
beware of so marring and destroying and may- 
hap, extingishing some life which might have 
done a noble work if granted the solace of 
sympathy and the support of approval. 

And by every hope and ambition we may 
hold dear of a life worth living, let us keep 
the peace inour homes. Not the peace of in- 
difference and dulness, but the peace of God. 
Let the children learn from their earliest 
hours of compasionship that argument and ve- 
hement contention are unendurable; that re- 
spect for individual opinion is integral in their 
education, and that, come what may, the head 
of the house shall find rest from the strife of 
tongues in his home. No ennobling activity, 
certainly no helpful companionship, can come 
out of a place where angry or sarcastic criti- 
cism is roused by every act or expression that 
differs from the general view of the everyday 
world. 

And where, alas, the hearts that love each 
other most dearly and would fain be as the 
light of the sun to each other, find that opin- 
ions must differ, let the mutual dissent be no- 
ble and magnanimous, and free from presump- 
tion of infallibility on either side. It is en- 
tirely possible so to differ without causing any 
destroying friction, and love is ever ready to 
try to find the ground which can be held in 
common. The lives which might have proved 
both happy in themselves and fertile in happi- 
ness to others, yet have been fretted and 
nagged into uselessness, would be hard to 
count. The wives who have withered into 
nervous torments because of incessant reproof 
and criticism, are not few; the men who have 
been unable to endure the destroying force of 
fret and friction are ‘“‘as the sands of the 
sea for multitude.” —Late Paper. 


“*Do not waste while others want.’’ 


PROPHETIC BARDS. 
The past, a group of mounds without avail, 
Covered by desert sands in wild dismay, 
And sheltered wrecks bereft of mast and sail, 
A silent waste along the lonely way.* 


I want no dirges of the mighty past, 

I turn my prow with esger, earnest gaze, 
And nail the flag of freedom to the mast, 

And ask for grace to pilot through the maze. 


Give me prophetic force that I may see, 

Give me the poet’s heart that I may know; 
Give me to find the beauties yet to be, 

The fragrance and the tints of warmest glow. 
I wait upon the shore of silent sea, 

I watch for omens delicate and dim ; 
The prophet and the bard unite in me, 

The vision tarries and the tongue is dumb. 


What eager crowds surround the morning gate, 

Waiting for bards to sing of things to come 
And linger long and still in patience wait, 

With ear and heart for help from spirit’s home. 
For lo! the nations wait at prophet’s feet, 

While swings the sea, while mists the moun- 

tains shroud; 

Waiting for good, that life may be complete, 

And songs of victory may sound aloud, 
Prophetic thought, prophetic minstrel fire, 

Burns in the soul an ever brightening flame; 
Only a fragment comes from poet’s lyre, 

Only a morsel snatched from endless fame. 


The goal of life is forward in its reach, 
The incomplete must fold its broken wing: 
Oh, joy to land upon its golden beach, ; 
Where prophet bards rehearse their lasting 
hymn. 
H. T. MILLER. 
BEAMSVILLE, Ont. 


SAFETY OF PEACE PRINCIPLES.—A family of 
Friends settled in a remote part of Pennsyl- 
vania, then exposed to the savage incursions 
of the Indians. They had not been there long 
before a party of Indians, panting for blood, 
started on one of their terrible excursions 
against the whites, and passed in the direction 
of the Friend’s abode. Though disposed at first 
to assail him and his family as enemies, they 
were received with such open-hearted confi- 
dence, and treated with such cordiality and 
kindness, as completely disarmed them of their 
purpose. They came forth not against such 
persons but against their enemies. They 
thirsted for the blood of those who had injured 
them; but these children of peace, unarmed 
and entirely defenceless, met them only with 
accents of love, and deeds of kindness. 

lt was not in the heart of even a savage to 
harm them; and on leaving the Friend’s house 
the Indians took a white feather and stuck it 
over the door, to designate the place as a sanc- 
tuary not to be harmed by their brethren in 
arms. Nor was it harmed. The war raged all 
around it; the forest echoed often to the In- 
dian’s yell, and many a white man’s hearth was 
drenched in his own blood; but over the 
Friend’s humble abode gently waved the white 
feather of peace, and beneath it his family 
slept without harm or fear.—The Christian. 

‘* Parra is trustworthiness as well as trust- 
fulness.”’ 


*This first stanza reflects my experience as a boy at 
sea anchored off the plains of Troy, waiting for a fair 
wind to sail up the Dardanelles, some sixty years ago.— 
H. T. M. 
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cession. But Edward intimated that he should 
decline any copy not containing the Apocrypha, 
and a fresh copy had to be hurriedly prepared 
to suit his exquisite taste as the head of the 
Church of England. Church lessons are read 
therefrom in both that Church and our Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. 

Old pulpit Bibles frequently have it, and the 
writer has seen copies having marginal refer- 
ences to Apocryphal books. 

And why this difference? The Palestinian 
Jews and the Jewish Christians had one list of 
thirty-nine Hebrew sacred books. The Alex- 
andrian Jews, the other Greek-speaking Jews, 
and later the Greek-speaking Christians had 
a Greek Old Testament, which was called the 
Septuagint, and known as the LXX, which con- 
tained yet other books, the canonicity of which 
has been strongly debated. This Greek Old 
Testament was by far tLe most widely current 
Scripture in the early Christian Church. Natu- 
rally from it, with its Judith, Tobit, Macca- 
bees, and others, were made most of the early 
versions, including the Romists’ Vulgate and 
practically all English Bibles down to the last 
century. 

All the oldest and best Greek manuscripts 
of the Old Testament, as the Sinaitic, the Vat- 
ican, the Alexandrian, show these books scat- 
tered among the others indiscriminately. Wyc- 
lif’s Bible had them, although his preface men- 
tioned them as not being equal in standing with 
the thirty-nine. Subsequent English Bibles, in- 
cluding our Authorized of 1611, printed the 
Apocrypha by themselves between the Testa- 
ments. They disappeared from the lids of our 
Bibles only on the Apochryphal controversy. 
in the first third of the nineteenth century. 
...—W. F. Steele, in *‘ Christian Advocate.’’ 





In the Laboratory. 


When I opened the laboratory door this 
morning, the room was dark, save for one 
white, shining ray of sunshine which, falling 
on a prism, was resolved into the shaded colors 
of a tiny, exquisite rainbow. 

“‘The spectroscope,’’ the chemist said, 
‘*tells us much more than any humble prism, 
writing about sunshine not only in characters 
of color bands but also in the numerous black 
lines which describe the blazing elements that, 
ninety-two million miles away from us, are 
working in the sun’s laboratory and making 
the light of the world. 

“*Chief of all these is hydrogen, which 
composes the greater part of the water of 
the earth’s surface, then the same common 
materials of the soil beneath our feet, calcium, 
sodium, iron, magnesium, and the others. 
Strange, is it not, that in some places certain 
elements make dust and mud, and in others 
the shining white essence of sunshine? But 
that something is true of the properties which 
compose human life; the same original gifts 
may make the selfish, degraded, earth-seeking 
man, or they may make the pure, earnest life 
which, because it is always looking up to God’s 
face is always climbing neurer to its ideal, the 
true likeness of a son of God. 

‘*There is something of glad hope in the 
human elements, though, even in those men 
who most of all seem but clay; there is a soul 
which is able to turn away from the darkness 
and to look toward the true Light of the world, 
who longs to transfigure and redeem it.’’ 


THE FRIEND. 


‘* Are all the sun’s elements the same as the 
earth’s ?’’ I asked. 

‘*There are several mysterious substances in 
the sun’s composition,’”’ the chemist answered, 
‘*which are unknown to us; there is much yet 
for astronomers, chemists, and mineralogists 
to hunt for, to find if, perchance, these same 
elements may be hidden in the earth, and what 
their nature and use may be. God gives us 
always new lessons to learn in our study of his 
wonderful works, and, reverently we may say 
it, in our higher study of himself. His Son, 
that ‘word who was God,’ and who came to 
reveal the Father, came even so in the ‘ like- 
ness of men’ made in God’s image; in each 
of our human brothers we must see, then, 
something to love, remembering that each is, 
in some very small measure, like our Elder 
Brother and our Father, though in this human 
brother the beautiful image is blurred, soiled, 
cracked, and marred in many ways. 

**But not in the Man Jesus can we, with 
feeble human sight, see all of God; we are not 
able to bear that vision; there are still for us 
to learn many things. The yet unknown beauty 
of our God will be subject of the joyful new 
lessons of the life eternal. 

“It is the light of the sun, in these present 
days, which reveals to us the countless beau- 
ties of the earth; but is any one of these so 
beautiful as that light itself, clear in the azure 
sky, gorgeous in the painted sunsets, and the 
rose flames of sunrise, broken into the glitter- 
ing ripples of the sapphire sea and the ever- 
rolling beryl] floods of Niagara, dim in the soft- 
ness of fogs and mists, dark in the rent thunder 
clouds, orange in the flash of lightning, richly 
flushed in the red of garnet and ruby, veiled 
and gleaming in the whiteness of marble and 
the mellow purity of the pearl, and perfectly 
blended in the seven-fold hues of the rainbow? 
Light is everywhere and ever beautiful. 

“* And heaven is the blessed realm of eternal, 
ever-brightening light in whose full shining we 
shall see and know God as He is, and by his 
grace growing from glory to glory, learn to 
love and serve Him as we ought.’’—S. Alice 
Ranlett. 





Science and Industry. 


FisH have been resuscitated after freezing 
at twelve or fourteen degrees Fahrenheit be- 
low freezing point, but do not survive zero 
temperature. 





THE house fly, with a total life of about ten 
days, develops in these periods: egg from lay- 
ing to hatching, one-third of a day; hatching 
of larve to first molt, one day; second molt 
to pupation, three days; pupation to issuing 
of the adult, five days. 





THE carpets of the adjusting rooms of the 
United States mint at San Francisco have been 
taken up and treated to a process for remov- 
ing the gold dust. A bar of gold valued at 
nine thousand dollars is the result. The car- 
pets were laid six years ago. 





WE should think of shooting stars, says the 
American Inventor, as solid shot about the size 
of a cherry or cherrystone, each of them flying 
with a hundred times the speed of a bullet as 
far as the orbit of Uranus and returning to the 
earth’s distance from the sun three times in a 
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century, unless it strikes our atmosphere ay 
is burned up in a flash. 





PIANO PLAYING.—An eminent Berlin nerp 
specialist who had his attention attracted 
the chronic nervousness of many pianists, hy 
been studying the piano from the pathologigy 
point of view. Out of one thousand you 
girls whom he examined, each of whom 
begun to study the piano under the age gf 
fourteen, no less than six hundred had some 
nervous malady, while out of one thousand why 
had never studied that instrument only om 
hundred were afflicted. The Berlin specialig 
has promulgated the theory that no child shou 
Be allowed to learn the piano before the ag 
of sixteen. 





THE SEA STARTED A FIRE.—Fancy the wary 
of the sea setting fire to the cliffs they break 
on ! 

Yet this is what did really happen at Bally. 
bunion on the western coast of Ireland. 

These rocks, which the great Atlantic rol}. 
ers have for centuries been slowly breaking 
down, contain in their depths masses of iro 
pyrites and alum. At last the water pene 
trated to these, and a rapid oxidation took 
place, which produced a heat fierce enough t 
set the whole cliff on fire. 

For weeks the rocks burnt like a regular vol 
cano, and great clouds of smoke and vapor row 
high in the air.—Church Progress. 





A DISCOVERY OF THE GIRAFFE.—Paul dt 
Chillu, the explorer and writer, who died re 
cently, was the first white person to discover 
that the giraffe was a real and not a mythical 
animal. For years, when the black men in the 
interior of Africa told of the peculiar creature 
with long neck and spotted hide, travelers dis- 
believed the tales. But when Chaillu founda 
hut whose roof was made of spotted skins, he 
resolved to find the strange beast and to leam 
more of its habits. Suddenly he came acrow 
three giraffes that his dogs had cornered, and 
shot one to save one of the dogs, which wa 
in danger of being kicked to death. The other 
two giraffes escaped, but the skin of the om 
captured was carefully mounted, and preserved 
as a natural curiosity. It was eighteen fee 
in height. 





JOSEPH COOK ON CARD-PLAYING.--There is 
a famous French proverb which says, ‘*Ou ls 
vertu finit, la commence le vice ’’ (where virta 
ends, vice begins). I see no virtue in whatis 
known to-day as the round dance, nor in s2¢ial 
card-playing. These are ante-chambers of 
mischief, even if they are not themselve 
worst forms of mischief. It is safest to keep 
out of such ante-chambers. I am assured lj 
those whose work has given them opportunity 
to know the facts at first hand that hundreds 
of gamblers have found fashionable card-play- 
ing the beginning of their road to ruin, 


also that the commencement of the unreporh 


able degradation of thousands of abando 


women has been in the modern ball and round i 


dance. 


For one, I always maintain that card-playing 


and dancing, learned by respectable 
may easily become a bond of union be 
them and other people who are not so respect 
































YUM 
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able, and so be a snare to those who are yet 
in their inexperienced years. 









VALUE OF METHOD.—How many housewives 
make their brains save their feet? 

Very few, it is to be feared. How many 
trips up and down stairs might be economized 
by just stopping to think of everything wanted 
before starting off. Previous to setting about 
a certain task, such as making pastry, or iron- 
ing, it is well to collect all the materials that 
will be needed. Otherwise there will be re- 
peated trips over to the kitchen dresser, down 
into the cellar and out into the backshed. Use 
the same method when “‘ tidying up,” and in- 
stead of running upstairs with half a dozen 
things separately, collect and take them all at 
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once. 
Above all, do not rush, as the modern ex- 














































rea pression goes. It never yet accomplished any- 
at thing. Go about your work deliberately and 
reflectively. Use method. Plan your work. 
ly The getting up of the daily menu is not hard 
if you keep a scrapbook of good recipes, classi- 
ll fed as suitable for breakfast, luncheon, and 
™% @ dimer. The buying of supplies is simplified 
il § by keeping a neat list of all necessaries. You 
0 & can then check off what is needed, instead of 
ok being compelled to rack your memory. Half 
' Ban hour each morning spent in laying out the 
work of the day will make everything go easily. 
‘0+ B Work should never be done haphazard; a cer- 
0% © tain definite amount ought to be averaged so 
as to occupy the time available without over- 
crowding it. 
du Do not trust to memory in anything. Busi- 
re @ ness cannot be so conducted, and housekeep- 
Wet @ ing ought not to be. Keep a pencil and paper 
ical § handy, and rely on memoranda. 
the mean — 
ure #@ MAN cannot remain forever satisfied with 
dis- § material progress, however great it may be, 
da @¥bich, from its very nature, does not make 
, be # him all that he should be and knows that he 
am § vught to be. Forces lie within the personality 
ros § Vhich wait to ke touched into action by motives 
ani § and purposes which are above all temporal and 
wa § ‘aterial incentives. Within this field God 
ther § Waits for the opportune season to make his 
on § test effective appeals. The century is wait 
rved @ ing for miracles of power in the spiritual to 
feet ‘qual those in the material realm. There are 
lrge areas of undeveloped territory in the 
Christian man of to-day, and there are indi- 
rei tations that Christian manhood will move out 
ah of the field of present struggle into the new 
tee tomain of worthy endeavor, where it will 
iwaken to a new conception of the undevel- 
at is or ; — 
cial ed power possible in Christendom.— The 
5 of Nandard. 
~ Items Concerning the Society. 





Eliza H. Varney of Canada is attending Quar- 
tly and other Meetings in and about Philadelphia. 












J. Henry Bartlett, superintendent of Friends’ 
ect School in Philadelphia, with his wife, by 
aitation of President James of Northwestern 
ltiversity in Chicago, were his guests during the 
“sions of the National Educational Conference 
vhich was held last week in the University build- 
ms. President James was especially concerned 
Mat the function of endowed or private schools, 
Maservice not so available to public schools, 

be laid before the convention by J. Henry 
“E.tett, whose enlightening paper on that sub- 
yt was prized as opening a new view. 
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THE FRIEND. 


THE NEW TREATMENT OF THE INSANE IN SYRIA.— | 


Letter from George Adam Smith, professor in the 
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most efficient asylums in Scotland, and I can only 


; Say that the much smaller Asfuriyeh establishment 


United Free Church College, Glasgow, who has | compares very favorably with it in every respect. 


visited the Lebanon Hospital, to Dr. Yellowlees : 


You have asked me to give you some account of 
my visit to the New Asylum at Asfuriyeh. It was 
with the greatest relief I had heard of its institu- 
tion ; for I have been familiar for years with the na- 
tive treatment of the mentally weak and deranged 
in Syria, mostly by monks of the Oriental Churches; 
and I know how even their best treatment was de- 
void of medical knowledge, Christian cleanliness and 
common sense, and how their methods were often 
so directed by superstition, and cruel ignorance, 
that many of the patients suffered extreme tortures, 
and that death—accelerated by the treatment— 
was the only cure their friends could expect for 
them. 

John Kelman (of Edinburgh) and I drove out to 
Asfuriyeh from Beyrout, after having made some 
enquiries of the Europeans of the latter city as to 
the present management and efficiency of the 
Asylum—enquiries which were entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

We found the Asylum on an excellent site, 


\ 


Doctor and superintendents are under the direction 
of an international local committee of some leading 
citizens of Beyrout, and a central committee in 
London. They apply the results of the most re- 
cent science and experience in the treatment of 
the insane with humanity and Christian feeling. 

I returned from my visit profoundly thankful to 
God for the establishment of such an institution in 
so destitute a land. It it one of the noblest phil- 
anthropies of our time. Yours sincerely, 

GEORGE ADAM SMITH. 

Donations for the Lebanon Hospital are needed, 
and may be sent to Asa S. Wing, treasurer, 409 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Iowa YEARLY MEETING.— Iowa Yearly Meeting 
of Friends was held at West Branch, Iowa, by ad- 
journments from 14th of Tenth Month to 20th of 
same, 1903. The attendance was larger than on 
any former occasion. Great solemnity prevailed 
during all the sessions from the sense of the pres- 
ence of the Master of Assemblies, which was de- 


small estate upon the first rising ground above the | voutly acknowledged by fervent prayer from time 


Beyrout river, spacious, and with clean soil and 


to time. Many Friends from other Yearly Meet- 


rock, and prettily laid out with trees and bushes, | ings were present, and a larger number than hith- 


swept by breezes, whether from the Lebanon or 
the Mediterranean; and with far calm views of the 
sea, the hills and the pinewoods about Beyrout. 
More healthy and restful surroundings it would be 
impossible to find; and abundance of water— 
always a difficulty in Syria on so elevated a site 
— is secured by a pump, worked by a windmill 
from an acqueduct led from a mountain stream or 
spring in the valley, which separates the Asylum 
table-land from the mountain range behind. The 
photographs I have given you afford a good idea 
of the site and surrounding landscapes. 

We were received by the resident superintend- 
ent, and the resident physician, who shewed us 
everything. : 

There are three buildings at the corners of a 
triangle. The house farthest west—towards Bey- 
rout, is that of the Administration: Theophilus 
Waldmeier (the superintendent), and his wife, with 
the physician, live there, and the business is trans- 
acted. I saw in the vestibule a specimen of the 
chains with which, under native treatment, pa- 
tients are bound beneath a boulder in the bed of 
an old stream in one of the “sacred” caves of the 
Lebanon. 

Looking east from the door of this house, one 
sees, two hundred yards away, and separated by a 
nearly equal distance, the two buildings for the 
male and female patients respectively. We in- 
spected these thoroughly : the wards and common 
sitting-rooms, the rooms for violent patients— 
empty —the rooms for the nurses, male and fe- 
male, and the kitchens. There were from twelve 
to twenty patients in each house ; some in beds, 
and some in the sitting-rooms. Everything was 
scrupulously clean and in perfect order. The health, 
peace and cheerfulness of the whole were very 
manifest. Obviously much care has been bestowed 
on every arrangement, and we saw nowhere any 
signs of superfluous expense. We were impressed 
by the capacity of the attendants, all of them 
Swiss, 1 believe, and by their quiet, kindly looks. 
I spoke to a number of the patients, and found 
them as contented as men and women in their 
sad condition can be. The management were 
wisely only taking in the meantime such cases as 
afforded some promise of being curable. The first 
ambition of so novel an institution must be to 
impress the natives of Syria with its results. The 
patients were from all parts of the country, one 
great fellow, born with twelve fingers and twelve 
toes, being the son of a chief in Hauran, a good 
way to the east of Jordan. 

We were pleased with all we saw. 
manager for some years of one of the largest and 


erto of the members of Hickory Grove Quarterly 
Meeting. Ministers were in attendance from sev- 
eral of the Yearly Meetings in correspondence— 
Canada, Western, Ohio, and from Philadelphia and 
North Carolina, whose gospel labor was not only 
appreciated, but manifestly a means of blessing in 
the highest sense, comparable to cold water to a 
thirsty soul and good news from a far country. 
Their united testimony to the Truth as it in Jesus, 
variously expressed was clear and emphatic, and 
in full accord with the fundamental tenets of the 
Society of Friends from its rise and the sure re- 
quirement of the church to-day. It set forth:— 

The operation of Divine grace in the hearts of 
all men, the immediate and continued revelation of 
Christ the only name or power under heaven given 
among men whereby salvation from sin and pos- 
session of holiness can be realized, as declared by 
the Redeemer. ‘No man can come to the Father 
but by me,” with the further assurance, “ No man 
can come to me except the Father which hath sent 
me draw him. For God so loved the world that 
He gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Son into the 
world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through him might be saved.” That a measure of 
this Divine love in believers is evidence to the 
world that they are followers of Him who said, 
“ By this shall all men know that ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye have love one to another.” And that as 
this grace leavens the individual life it constitutes 
a ministry sure in effort and result, though with- 
out observation, in which every member of the 
body of Christ has part, verbal utterance being 
only of service as heart speaks to heart and life 
answers to life. ‘“ Let your light so shine before 
men that they may see your good works and glo- 
rify your Father which is in heaven.” 

The subject of written correspondence was re- 
vived in the meeting by the reading of epistles re- 
ceived from all the Yearly Meetings save one. Its 
place in recognized fellowship was borne witness 
to as very important and believed to be means in the 
hand of the Great Head of the church of strengthen- 
ing the bonds of true fellowship; the letters now 
read being confirmation of the feeling. As usual a 
committee was appointed to prepare essays of 
epistles of acknowledgment and fraternal greeting 
as way might open. At a subsequent session said 
committee produced epistles addressed to all of the 
Yearly Meetings, and after reading and serious 
consideration they were approved and the Clerk 


I was a] was directed to sign them and forward. 


While considering the state of the Society in 


